GUERRE DE POTS DE CHAMBRE
Wilkes invaluable support during his long struggle with the
Crown.
But Beckford was not alone in his defence of Wilkes. Pitt
spoke forcibly against the Government's violation of the privilege
of freedom from arrest. Was it not one of the most cherished
privileges of Parliament? Let it be assailed or circumscribed and
then the representatives of the people of England were at the
mercy of the Executive. He was at pains to confine his remarks
to the question of privilege only: they must not, he told his
hearers, be taken to mean a defence of Wilkes. He had voted
with the Government on the motion which pronounced Number
XLV to be a seditious libel. He then went on to tell the House:
He condemned the whole series of North Britons, as illiberal,
unmanly, and detestable. He abhorred all national reflections.
The King's subjects were one people. Whoever divided them was
guilty of sedition. His Majesty's complaints were well founded;
it was just; it was necessary. The author did not deserve to be
ranked among the human species, he was the blasphemer of his
God, the libeller of his King. He had no connexion, nor did he
associate or communicate with any such writer.
Pitt's speech was very impressive, and, from the Government's
standpoint, very helpful. But Pitt was speaking with his tongue
in his cheek. While he may have abandoned personal contacts
with Wilkes he was still under the influence of Temple, who
at that time was among Wilkes's staunchest friends; and [so
Wilkes later informed Grafton in a letter which is a masterpiece
of abuse] he was not altogether unaware of the existence of the
pornographic verses, having actually seen some of them.
In die early hours of November 25th, after two days of
strenuous debating, the division was taken. By 258 to 133 it was
resolved
That the privilege of Parliament does not extend to the case of
writing and publishing seditious libels, nor ought to be allowed
to obstruct die ordinary course of die laws, in the speedy and
effectual prosecution of so heinous and dangerous an offence.
On the following day the proceedings in the Commons were
under discussion in the Lords. A great deal of learned argument
was bandied about; and although in the end their Lordships
concurred in the action taken by the Commons seventeen peers
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